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tended. Throughout Germany, Italy, Spain and eastern Europe
they were still serfs, tied by status to the land and without equality
of Segal rights. The mutual services they should have received from
theiHfeudal overlords were no longer paid. Their bowed backs bore
the burden of an ever-growing number of idle nobles and clerics
endowed by their ancestors and the pious benefactors of past ages
with the fruits of die soil for all time.

The evil was cumulative. The rights exacted from society by the
aristocrat, like those of the usurer, were perpetual. On the Conti-
nent, not only the eldest son but the entire family of the man en-
nobled became hereditary nobles down to the last generation.
There was no moderation in this conception of aristocracy. These
privileged creatures, themselves mostly impecunious on account of
their expanding numbers, were exempted from every new burden
of a more complicated social life, including taxation. They existed
partly by scrambling for the public sinecures which were reserved
for their kind and partly by the feudal dues levied on the cultivator.

The state of the cities was little better. The larger kind of mer-
chant, with the capital to finance the bad debts of his noble clients,
could make fortunes out of their extravagance and ineptitude.
But the journeyman, who bore the ultimate shock of unpaid bills,
chaotic finances and recurrent wars, was desperate. The streets of
every Continental town swarmed with beggars. "The people of
this place," wrote an English girl of Piave, "have a frightful aspect:
they looked more like beasts than men, and they were so nasty and
dirty that I could not stay a moment without being tormented with
the idea of catching some Hastiness or other." A traveller in 1768
noted that, compared with the inns between Naples and Rome, the
worst Highland alehouse was a palace.

The absurdity of the universal contrast between poverty and
plenty stared the thinker and philosopher in the face. The system
on which the life of Europe depended was outworn, its underlying
thesis become ridiculous. It was absurd for the working part of
mankind which lived in hovels and had not enough to eat to pay
for the maintenance of an aristocracy which had ceased to perform
any of the duties for which it was designed. It was equally absurd
for men to scrape and starve in order to support in un-Christian
ostentation bishops and abbots who neglected their spiritual charge